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What Are Your Real Interests? 


Mr. Borin: Some individuals have 
strong literary interests. They like to 
read and write. Some persons like to 
play an instrument, sing, or read 
about music. We say they have an 
interest in music. Others of us are 
interested in scientific things. Here 
today to discuss these very personal 
possessions we call interests—our likes 
or preferences—are Irwin A. Berg, 
Professor of Psychology from North- 
western University; Blanche B. Paul- 
son, Coordinator of the Division of 
Guidance and Counseling for the Chi- 
cago Public Schools; and Lyle Spencer, 
Director of Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Incorporated. 


Attitudes 


Mr. Berg, I called the interests we 
possess our likes and preferences. 
Are those words good synonyms? 


Mr. Berc: Well, it is true we have 
likes and preferences, but it is a good 
deal more than that. I would say that 
our interests include attitudes, that 
is, a set or a readiness to act. 


Mr. SPENCER: It might even go further 
than that. Sometimes it helps if we 
think of them as main springs of 
people, or motivating forces that cause 
us to act. 


Mrs. Pauuson: I think of them as 
emotional responses to activities. 


Mr. Berc: We can say that interests 
are more specific since the action gives 
satisfaction when you indulge in it. 


Mr. Borin: Mr. Berg, does everyone 
have interests or satisfactions? 


Mr. Berc: I would say as long as one 
lives one has interests in some way 
or another, 


Mr. Borin: We have made reference 
to literary interests and musical in- 
terests. That indicates that they 
might be classified. Mrs. Paulson, do 
you have any way of classifying the 
interests you test? 


MRs. PAULSON: Yes, there are various 
classifications of interest, some with 
quite descriptive titles. For instance, 
there are outdoor interests, those pos- 
sessed by people who like to walk or 
garden; or mechanical interests, those 
possessed by people who like to tinker 
with machinery; and then, there are 
people who like to work with num- 
bers, who enjoy taking care of treas- 
ury accounts in clubs. 


Types of Interest 


Mr. SPENCER: There are almost as 
many different interests as people who 
have made tests for them. I think 
you could add a few more to those 
which are commonly used, such as 
persuasive interests, the kind of 
CHINS es 


Mr. Borin: Used car salesmen prob- 
ably have that type of interest. 


Mr. SPENCER: That is a good example. 
Another one you might mention is 
social service interest, the kind of 
thing that nurses do and that almost 
anyone who likes to help other people 
has in a large amount. Still, another 
one would be literary interest, the kind 
of thing that people who like to write 
or speak are usually high in. 


Mr. BERG: Could we lump them to- 
gether in this fashion: human rela- 
tion interests, that is, interest in 
dealing with persons, sometimes help- 
ing them, like a doctor or a nurse, 
sometimes selling them something, the 
way a salesman does; and, on the 
other hand, an interest in dealing 
with things, mechanical things, work- 
ing with tools. 


Mr. Borin: You tend to make me feel 
that these interests are very separate 
and distinct categories. Is that a true 
picture? 

Mrs. PAULSON: Well, they would be 
separate categories, but they come in 
patterns, that is, each individual has 
more than one interest. 
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Mr. Borin: In other words, a person 
might have strong literary interests 
and musical interests at the same 
time. 


Mrs. PAULSON: Yes. 


Mr. Borin: Is that a pattern you 
frequently see in individuals, Mr. 
Spencer? 


‘High and Low’ 


Mr. SPENCER: That does happen to 
be one of the things we notice fre- 
quently. Also, we notice that people 
who are high in certain patterns, may 
also be low in other things. For ex- 
ample, a musician is not likely to be 
too high in his scientific interests. 


Mr. Bere: You also often get an ac- 
countant who likes to deal with num- 
bers. He may enjoy that sort of work 
very much, but he may not have high 
interest in social service activities 
where he is dealing with people. 


Mr. Borin: We often hear the expres- 
sion that orators are born, or senators 
are born, or mechanics are born. Do 
we have these interests from the very 
moment that we begin our life here 
on earth, Mr. Spencer? 


Mr. SPENCER: No, I don’t think we 
could say that. As a usual thing, our 
interests are developed out of the 
kinds of experiences we have, although 
it is true that many of these interests 
begin to develop at a very early age. 
These interests, of course, change a 
lot until we get into the period of 
adolescence. But after the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, they are relatively 
stable. 


Mr. Borin: Mr. Spencer mentioned 
the fact that experiences are impor- 
tant in developing interests. Are 
there any other important factors, 
Mrs. Paulson? 


Mrs. PAULSON: Well, of course, the 
social group to which you belong helps 
to set some of your interests. That 
is true in certain neighborhoods where 
youngsters like to drop out of school 
early. They do so partly because the 
interest of the group is not in com- 
pleting school. 


Mr. BerG: You would say then, if you 
were to summarize it, that interests 
relate largely to learning. However, 
you do have, in addition to that, I 
think, an occasional physiological fac- 
tor. For example, boys aren’t inter- 
ested in girls until they get into high 
school. Maybe we could say that is 
a wonderful thing. [Laughter] 


Mr. Borin: That prompts me to ask 
this question: Do men generally tend 
to possess different interest patterns 
han women? 


Mr. SPENCER: Yes, I think we can 
say that is usually the case. That 
again would illustrate what Mrs. Paul- 
son has already mentioned, that the 
interest patterns come out of the 
experiences we have. 


Interes? in Vocation 


Mr. Borin: I think you have all said, 
in one way or another, that interests 
affect our daily lives. I would like to 
have you tell me where they touch 
us in our daily living. For example, 
are they important in the vocations 
we select? 


Mr. SPENCER: They are probably 
much more important than we have 
usually given them credit for being. 
I remember that some time ago Elmer 
Roper made a study of factory work- 
ers and found that more than half 
of the industrial workers over the 
age of thirty-five said that if they 
could go back to the age of fifteen and 
select their careers over again, they 
would choose a vocation that was 
different from the one in which they 
were then earning their living. 


Mrs. PAULSON: Well, of course, that is 
important, that is, interest in their 


feelings. But there are other factors _ 


which should be considered in select- 
ing a career. 


Mr. SPENCER: Oh, that is true. This 


is only one of maybe half a dozen | 


factors. 


Mr. Borin: What are some of these 


factors, Mrs. Paulson? 


Mrs. PAULSON: Well, there is ability, 
for instance. Interest and ability are 
different things. 
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Mr. Bere: Of course, that isn’t the 
sole criterion, is it? You find that in 
this study that Mr. Spencer referred 
to, you had people with very high 
ability, individuals who were success- 
ful in professional fields, like doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, and professors. A 
good many teachers were in the group, 
and when they were asked, “Would 
you choose a different career, if you 
had it to do over again,” twenty-nine 
per cent, nearly a third of the people 
in the professional groups, said they 
would. I think too many people go 
into a field, or into a job, largely on 
the basis of the economic return that 
is offered. 

Mr. SPENCER: We often find that no 
matter what type of vocation a person 
is in, he isn’t properly suited for it. 
But usually by the time he gets 
through with all the training neces- 
sary for one of the professions, it is 
too late to go back and start over 
again. 

I feel very strongly that it is im- 
portant for us in our schools to help 
young people find out about their 
interests as early as we can. 


Schools Important 


Mrs. PAuLson: And, of course, schools 
offer wonderful try-out opportunities 
for them to test their interests. There 
isn’t any doubt about that. 


Mr. SPENCER: It gives them a chance 
to have a wide variety of experiences 
that they may never have again. 


Mr. Borin: In other words, you think 
that the way to find out what you 
are interested in is to have a great 
number of experiences, and then to 
make your choice on that basis. 

Mr. SPENCER: That is right. Al- 
though, Mr. Borin, there is another 
point that I think we ought to bring 
in. A person can’t select an occupa- 
tion or a career solely on the basis 
of what he wants to do. There are a 
lot of things we don’t like to do that 
we have to do. 

Mr. Borin: It is possible, then, to 
start out doing something that we 
don’t like to do, and then develop an 
interest in that job. 


Mr. Bere: Of course, sometimes you 
could say that you get a partial satis- 
faction in your job. No job will 
satisfy all interests. I think Spencer 
would agree with that. But, you 
must also recognize that you can get 
a kind of an outlet in other areas, in 
hobbies, or organizations that you 
belong to, which will give you some 
opportunity to satisfy the broader 
patterns of interest which you may 
happen to have. 


Mrs. PAULSON: Perhaps sometimes 
people are dissatisfied with their oc- 
cupations after they have been in them 
for some time, because when they 
chose the occupation, they thought in 
terms of one interest, whereas nearly 
every vocation requires a number of 
interests. As we work in our jobs, 
we sometimes have to do some things 
that we don’t enjoy doing. 


Mr. SpeNcER: And it doesn’t mean 
either that because you like a given 
activity you are necessarily going to 
be successful in it. Many people are 
very successful in things that they 
really don’t like to do. A rule of 
thumb that we sometimes use is that 
if you like something, it adds perhaps 
ten or fifteen per cent to your likeli- 
hood of success in it. 


Mr. Borin: In other words, we can 
summarize here by saying, that in- 
terests are not the whole picture in 
and of themselves, but a very impor- 
tant part of the picture when we 
select vocations. 


Mr. SPENCER: Yes, as Mrs. Paulson 
said, it is one of a half-dozen or 
more factors that we ought to con- 
sider in the selection of a vocation, 
or in the other areas of life, too. 


Stresses Ability 


Mr. Bere: I would like to stress abil- 
ity there. A lot of times an individual 
may be interested in something, but 
not have any likelihood of success in 
it because of a rather marked lack 
of ability. If I may take myself as a 
case in point, I enjoy the ballet, but 
weighing two hundred pounds, I as- 
sure you I will never be a ballet 
dancer. 
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Mr. Borin: Does the two hundred 
pounds help you at all, Mr. Berg, as 
a psychologist? 

Mr. Bere: I don’t think it does as a 
psychologist, but you should have 
seen me out in the garden yesterday, 
when I was wielding a cultivator. 
Mr. Borin: You have outdoor inter- 
ests, then? 

Mr. Bere: Well, not only that, I have 
enough weight that I can make it 
move, you see. I have the interests 
that go with being a psychologist, but 
the ability that goes with being a 
coal heaver. 

Mr. SPENCER: Mrs. Paulson is another 
good example showing the importance 
of interest in success. She wrote a 
book for us about a year ago. It was 
a book entitled, Counseling Adoles- 
cents. It was the first in a guidance 
series that we were doing. There are 
going to be seven or eight books in 
the series. She finished her book 
nearly a year before any of the other 
authors. Maybe you have high literary 
interests? 

Mrs. PAULSON: I do. 

Mr. Bere: A lot of ability, too. 

Mr. SPENCER: Well, ability goes with 
rts 

Mr. Borin: Probably a lot of forti- 
tude, or perhaps a lot of leisure time. 
Can we accuse you of that? 


Mrs. PAULSON: Well, it depends on 
who is listening, 

‘A Myth?’ 

Mr. Borin: A while ago we talked 
about job patterns, which, I think, 
would show the belief that there is a 
certain job for every person is really 
a myth. Would you like to elaborate 
a bit on that, Mr. Spencer? 

Mr. SPENCER: Well, I am sure there 
is no such thing as the one job for 
one person. There is something like 
thirty thousand different ways of 
earning a living in our country, and 
I don’t doubt that any ordinary in- 
dividual could be successful in scores 
or even maybe hundreds of them. 


Mr. Borin: But you would still say 
that he would be more successful if 


he were to choose one of those jobs 
that had high interest for him? 


Mr. Spencer: I think it would in- 
crease his likelihood for success, al- 
though, of course, there are all these 
other factors to be considered, too. 


More Education 


There is one other thing you might 
say in that connection. The more 
education a person has, the wider 
variety of choices in selecting a voca- 
tion he has, which I think is one of 
the important reasons for every young 
person to get as much education 
as he can. 


Mr. Borin: Is there any danger in 
always doing the thing that interests 
you. I am thinking along this line: 
Many times, we all know, we have to 
do things that don’t interest us par- 
ticularly. I am wondering if it isn’t 
good training once in a while to do 
things that really aren’t high on our 
interest scale. 


Mr. Bera: Yes, I think it is an ex- 
cellent idea. I am not referring to the 
old Victorian notion of doing some 
things that you don’t like to do every 
day. As Mark Twain said, he did two 
things like that every day. He got 
up in the morning and went to bed 
at night. [Laughter] But there are so 
many aspects of any job that there are 
bound to be some of them that are 
thoroughly unpleasant. We noted that 
there are over thirty thousand differ- 
ent ways of earning a living. Those 
are grouped into job families. These 
families, just like all families, are 
related. Consequently, I think we can 
say that an individual could do a 
lot of things and do them well, but 
there will be aspects about any job 
that he thoroughly dislikes. Thus, he 
will have to get satisfaction in another 
area. For example, where you work | 
and with whom you work is just 
about as important as the job itself. 
Mrs. PAULSON: I am glad you men- 
tioned that, Mr. Berg, because after 
all, when you select a vocation, you 
are selecting something more than 
just a forty hour a week job. 

Mr. SPENCER: You are really select- 
ing a way of life. 
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Mrs. PAULSON: Yes, you are, because 
you will be with people, and their 
outside interests as well as their job 
interests will have something to do 
with your life. 


Mr. Borin: I think we are all ac- 
quainted with persons who have a 
great number of interests and who 
scatter their activities. Is there any 
danger in following too many paths, 
in following too many interests that 
you might have? 

Mr. SPENCER: Well, we found quite a 
few people who have such a wide 
variety of interests and such a wide 
variety of talent that it is hard for 
them to settle down to any one thing 
and do it well. It is the old business 


about the “Jack of all trades and 
master of none.” 
Mr. Borin: Previously we talked 


about experience as an important fac- 
tor in determining your interests. 
We know that there are certain per- 
sons who never have the opportunity 
to have the necessary experiences as 
a basis upon which to make a voca- 
tional choice. Are there any other 
methods that a person might use to 
find out exactly what his interests are. 


Methods of Discovery 


Mr. Berg: You can do a number of 
things. If it is impossible for you 
to get in direct contact with the field 
by working in it, you can always do 
some reading about it, or you can use 
psychological tests. They are not per- 
fect; they are not infallible, but they 
are about the best measure that we 
now have for determining interests, 
and for that matter, abilities and 
aptitudes, also. 

Mr. Borin: Mrs. Paulson, you have 
used those tests. Do you place much 
faith in them? 

Mrs. PAULSON: I think they are ex- 
cellent for assisting people who really 
don’t know what they are interested 
in. Of course, my work is all done 
with high school students, and they 
get a great deal out of taking such 
tests. 

Mr. SPENCER: 
though, Mrs. 


You wouldn’t say, 
Paulson, that an in- 


terest test is the sole basis on which 
to measure? 


Mrs. PAULSON: No, I should say not. 
You have to have some corroborating 
evidence before those tests mean very 
much, 

Mr. SPENCER: We like to think of 
them as another tool to use in help- 
ing the young person find out the 
kinds of things he might like to do, 
particularly when he hasn’t had too 
much practical experience. 


Skill Necessary 


Mr. Bere: I would like to stress one 
thing that has bothered me. The tests 
are excellent, they are good measures, 
provided that they are interpreted by 
a’ skilled counselor. I think that is 
absolutely essential because frequently 
you find individuals trying to give 
psychological advice or personal guid- 
ance by mail and it just doesn’t work 
out. You need an individual who will 
take into consideration these other 
factors that Mr. Spencer and Mrs. 
Paulson mentioned, and they are per- 
haps the most essential things. The 
tool which is used must be applied to 
an individual. 

Mr. SPENCER: Certainly no test is any 
better than the person who interprets 
it. There are a great many psycho- 
logical crackpots who are making a 
business out of testing for interests 
without adequate psychological train- 
ing. We get a great many calls from 
people asking where they can go to 
take these tests. I think the safest 
thing to do is to go to the school 
principal or superintendent and get 
his advice about where you can get 
this kind of psychological help. 
Mr. BerG: Or your university depart- 
ment of psychology or the college of 
education in any university will make 
recommendations of that sort. 

Mrs. PAuLSoN: Or the professional 
psychological associations. 

Mr. SPENcER: In Illinois, I think there 
is an accrediting agency set up by the 
state Psychological Association, that 
has a list of reputable agencies from 
which you can get help. 

Mr. Borin: We have been spending 
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a great deal of time on the relation- 
ship of interest to the selection of 
vocations. We mentioned earlier that 
interests are also very important in 
school and marriage and some of the 
other things that touch us in our 
everyday living. How important are 
interests in success in school? 


Success in School 

Mrs. PAULSON: Interest is a large 
factor in determining success in school, 
but I wouldn’t say that it was the 
only factor and sometimes it isn’t even 
the important one. There are many 
youngsters who have done very well 
in classes in school in which they 
really didn’t have much interest. And 
sometimes they develop an interest 
just from the very effort they put into 
the work. 

Mr. SPENCER: Isn’t it also true that 
frequently these interests of children 
in school is part of the pattern of the 
group to which they belong? I think 
you told us about the problem of 
drop-outs in some Chicago schools, 
about neighborhoods where it is actu- 
ally fashionable to drop out of school. 


Mrs. PAULSON: I wouldn’t say that is 
just true of Chciago. That was al- 
most a statement, just as you have 
given it, made at the Work Confer- 
ence on Life Adjustment here in 
January. 

Mr. SPENCER: I remember when I 
was in school, at least in prep school, 
it was considered that “C” was a 
gentleman’s grade. It wasn’t good to 
get grades that were too high. 


Mr. Berc: You have the reverse of 
that when you get some individuals 
who go to school and keep going to 
school because it is the thing to do. 
They want to keep on going to school 
simply because people in their neigh- 
borhood or in their particular group 
say, “Of course, you must go to col- 
lege.” The fact that you haven’t the 
ability and so on is beside the point. 
Mr. SPENCER: Isn’t it true that there 
is very little relationship between the 
types of people that go to college and 
the amount of ability they have, or is 
that an embarrassing question? 


Mr. Bere: Well, there is some rela- 


tionship between that and the amount 
of money they have. [Laughter] 

Mer. Borin: There is something that 
has puzzled me all the way through 
this discussion. It seems to me that 
it is very evident that a person knows 
his own interests, that you do the 
things you like to do. There is nothing 
mysterious about it. As a matter of 
fact, you can sit down with a piece 
of paper and a pencil, and list the 
thing that interests you. Is that true? 


‘No Idea’ 

Mr. Spencer: That is a surprising 
thing, but it is generally not true, 
Mr. Borin. Our studies have shown 
over a period of many years that 
relatively few young people really 
have a good idea of what they like. 
That is in part due to the fact that 
they haven’t yet had a wide variety 
of experiences, but it is also due to 
the fact that many young people think 
they would like to become a lawyer, 
let’s say, or a businessman, solely on 
the basis of whether their father or 
some friend they admired did that 
without getting down and thinking 
through their own interest pattern. 


Mr. Borin: Then we may be unaware 
of the real interests that we have. 
Is that the point you are making? 


Mr. SPENCER: I think that most people 
are at least unaware of many of their 
interests. 

Mr. Bere: I think we could also say 
that a lot of times we are misled by 
one factor and think that is the only 
factor in interest. You find a lot of 
youngsters, for example, that feel 
that because they are good speakers 
they ought to become good lawyers, 
and actually, the speaking ability re- 
quired of a lawyer is not necessarily 
of a very high order. 

Mrs. PAULSON: They think in terms 
of one interest, whereas they have — 
to have many interests on a job. Of 
course, more career information that 
young people have the less they will 
make that mistake. 

Mr. Borin: What about success in 
marriage? Is it a good idea to know 
your interests and the interests of 
your prospective mate? 


| indication that there 
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Mr. Berc: Yes, indeed. Individuals 
with the same interests make success- 
ful marriages. That has been sub- 
stantiated time and again. Activities, 
things that they like to do together, 
that they can share, whether it is 
working out in the garden, or wood- 
working or whether it is some other 
activity that both the husband and 
wife enjoy, and they can indulge in as 
a team, really makes for a more suc- 
cessful marriage. 

Mr. SPENCER: Perhaps even wiping 
and washing the dishes. 

Mr. Bere: Oh, no, no. [Laughter] 
Mr. Borin: I do hope the day doesn’t 
come when we administer tests to find 
out who should be married and who 
should not be married. Would you 
agree there? 

Mr. SPENCER: There are, surprisingly 
enough, a good battery of tests on 
that. As a matter of fact, they have 
quite good predictive possibilities. 
Mr. Borin: We have discussed suc- 
cess in school, success in our vocations, 
and even success in marriage. In 
elosing, I would like to throw out this 
question: Are interests important in 
the hobbies we choose and in selecting 
activities for the leisure time that 
we have? 


. Hobbies 

Mr. Bera: Yes, they are very useful 
in a number of ways. Hobbies provide 
_ outlets for the interests that are not 
eared for by the job, and as we noted 
earlier, the job doesn’t provide an 
outlet for every interest a person 
might have. 

Mrs. PAULSON: Particularly creative 
| interests. So many jobs are routine 
' in nature. 
Mr. SPENCER: It is freqently said, I 
_ think, that unless a person has an 
outside interest that has nothing to 
do with his job, he is not likely to be a 
well-adjusted person. 

Mr. Borin: You don’t believe, then, 
that if you have a hobby, it is an 
is something 
wrong with your job. 

Mr. SPENCER: It is just the opposite, 
I would say. It is an indication that 


you are an adjusted person and it 
will probably make it easier for you 
to do better work on your job. 


Mr. Borin: You have suggested in 
the discussion that we live happier 
lives when we develop new interests. 
Mr. Berg, will you tell us specifically 
what each of us can do to develop 
these new interests? 


New Experiences 


Mr. Bere: I would suggest that the 
individual get new experiences—new 
experiences in clubs, in social groups 
—travel, read widely, talk to people— 
people you hayen’t met before—join 
an adult education class. In general, 
I would say strive to keep flexible and 
adaptable, receptive to new activities 
and to new ideas. 


Mrs. PAULSON: Yes, get out of the 
old groove, buy a different magazine 
next time, or try a non-fiction library 
book on a new topic, or listen to an- 
other kind of radio program. Then 
explore the new ideas and the ideas 
that those ideas suggest. One new 
idea leads to another in a kind of 
chain reaction. 


Mr. SPENCER: We can say that most 
of us have about as many different 
interests as we have different groups 
to which we belong, and one of the 
problems most people have as they 
grow older is that they reduce the 
number of groups and activities in 
which they are engaged. That is a 
very important part of adjustment— 
having a wide variety of experiences 
and continuing to have them. One of 
the things we have found that often 
works is that in this exploring of 
new ideas and new activities, it helps 
a lot to have someone do the exploring 
with you. 

Mr. Borin: May I say, Mrs. Paulson 
and gentlemen, that you have under- 
lined, in this discussion, the impor- 
tance of discovering our real interests 
so that we can go ahead and develop 
them in building a more satisfactory 
life. You have gone further to sug- 
gest ways of discovering our interests 
and utilizing them in our everyday 
activities. 
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FRYER, DOUGLAS. Measurement of Interests in Relation to Human Adjust- 
ment; with an Introduction by Lewis M. Terman. New York, Holt, 1931. 
The “standard reference book” on the subject of interests. 
KUDER, GEORGE FREDERIC, and PAULSON, BLANCHE B. Discovering 


Your Real Interests. Chicago, Science Research Associates, Occupational In- 
formation Division, 1949. 


PAULSON, BLANCHE, and HAMRIN, S. A. Counseling Adolescents. Chi- 
cago, Science Research Associates, 1950. 

Addressed to high school and college counselors. 
STRONG, EDWARD KELLOGG. Vocational Interests of Men and Women. 
California, Stanford University Press, 1943. 

Includes findings on “differences of interest patterns between various social 
groups.” 
SUPER, DONALD EDWIN. Avocational Interest Patterns; A Study in the 
Psychology of Avocations. California, Stanford University Press, 1940. 

A study of hobbies, including the relation between adolescent and adult 
hobbies, and between vocations and hobbies. 


THORNDIKE, EDWARD LEE. Adult Interests. New York, Macmillan, 1935. 


Discusses the possibility and the ways of modifying and improving interests | 


in adult years. 


THORNDIKE, EDWARD LEE. Psychology of Wants, Interests and Attitudes, 


by ...and the Staff of the Division of Psychology of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1935. 


The facts on the “dynamics of wants, interests, attitudes, and emotions.” — 
Considers how interests guide thought and action, and how they themselves _ 


are strengthened, weakened, and changed. 
Business Education World 21:287-91, D., 40. “Aspiration, Interest, and 
Achievement.” R. M. DORCUS and K. DUNLAP. 


Discusses the role which interest actually plays in aspiration and achieve- 
ment. 


Education 66:448-53, Mr., ’46. “Testing of Occupational Interests.” W. BB. 


MICHAEL. 


Pointing out the usefulness of occupational interest inventories, discusses 
the problems involved in the testing of interests. 
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Journal of Applied Psychology 25:59-66, F., ’41. “Relationship Between Self- 
estimated and Measured Vocational Interests.” R. BEDELL. 


Concludes that “students’ self-estimated vocational interests are insuffi- 


cient evidence upon which to diagnose the amount of satisfaction that will be 
obtained in a vocation.” 


Journal of Social Psychology 21:65-79, F., ’45. “Relation of Childhood and 
Adult Leisure Activities.” C. PATRICK. 


Information on the correlation between childhood and adult hobbies and 
other recreational activities. 


Occupational Psychology 13:42-51, Ja., 39. “The Place of Interests in Voca- 
tional Adjustment.” J. G. W. DAVIES. 


Suggests that while specific interests are often unreliable vocational guides, 
the knowledge of broad groups of interests can be of assistance in vocational 
counseling. 


Occupations 20:270-5, Ja., ’42. “Using Interests as the Basis of Vocational 
Choice.” E. G. DI MICHAEL. 


Warns against overstressing the use of interest inventory in vocational 
guidance. 


Readers’ Digest 43:88-90, S., ’48. “What Are You Good For?” E. MULLER. 


Describes the aptitude testing done at the “Human Engineering” Labora- 
tories in New York, Boston, Chicago, etc. 


School Life 28:25-9, D., ’45. “Interest Measurement; Questions and Answers.” 
F. M. FOWLER. 


Answers questions on “what is interest? are self-estimated interests de- 
pendable? what relationship does interest have to ability?” etc. 


| Survey 84:327-9, N., 48. “Truth About Aptitude Tests.” G. J. BARNETT. 
Tells why aptitude is not synonymous with interest. 
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Are You Looking for a Job or a Better Job? 
Vol. XII, No. 22 


Selling Your Ideas on the Job 
Vol. XIII, No. 26 


A list of more than 100 Reviewing ‘Stand discussions of the past two years is now 
available free of charge. A postal card to the Reviewing Stand, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois will bring you this list by return mail. 
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VOLUME XIll 


Preparing for Atomic Age Prob- 

lems. 

. Can We Stop Drunken Driving? 

. How Big Should Business Get? 

Should the President Be Elected 

By a Direct Vote of the People? 

. What Can Medicine Do for the 
Aged? 

. What Should the Government Do 
for the Aged? 

. That Man John L. Lewis. 

. Christianity and Communism. 

. Is Aviation Fulfilling Its Peace- 

time Role? 

We Forsee in 1950. 

Selling Your Ideas on the Job. 
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1. Is Mercy Killing Justifiable? 

2. Can We Stop the Common Cold? 
3. What Is America Reading? 
4 


- Should America Develop?; the: suBte: 


World’s Resources? 


5. The Responsibilities of Busts 


to Society. 

Should We Educate the Spirit in 
Our Public Schools? 

The Problem ‘of’ Allergy. 

Is Deficit Spending Sound? 

The Saar—European Trouble 
Spot. 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


(1) I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription | 
C] I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 
0 I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription i 

(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 
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Reviewing Stand 
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List of all available Reviewing Stand 
discussions on request 
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.’.-Babies? - 
- What, Does the Extension of Rent 
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25 Do We Need a Government Hous- | 
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. Is A United Church Possible 


. Do Our Democratic Liberties De- 


. Are We Drifting Toward Social- 


Should Children Be Spanked? 

Are We Neglecting the Excep- | 
tional Child? 
Should Gambling Be Legalized? 


Now? | 
The Fact-Finding Board in Labor | 
Disputes. 


pend on Mental Health? 


ism? 

How Can We Combat Musical 
Illiteracy? 

Do We Want the Welfare State? 
Natural Versus Synthetic Rubber. 
Can We Maintain a Bipartisan 
Foreign Policy? 

Divorce: An American Tragedy. 
Can We Control Divorce? 

What Is Happening to Our War | 


Control Mean? 


ing Program? 
Is World Trade the Pathway to 
World Peace? 


VOLUME XV 


What Do Our Teen-Agers Think | 
of America’s Future? 
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